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and pork buns, we all agreed that it had been a day
worth living for.

Logging had progressed favourably. Logs were close
at hand; and the whole enterprise spelled cash coming
in that the people had never earned before. The time
had also arrived to prepare the machinery for cutting the
timber boxes were being unpacked, and weird iron
"parts" revealed to us, that had all the interest of a
Chinese puzzle, with the added pleasure of knowing that
they stood for much if we solved the problems rightly.

When next we saw the mill it was spring, and the
puffing smoke and white heaps of lumber that graced
the point and met our vision as we rounded Breakheart
Point will not soon be forgotten. Only one trouble had
proved insurmountable. The log-hauler would not de-
liver the goods to the rotary saw. Later, with the knowl-
edge that the whole apparatus was upside down, it did
not seem so surprising after all. One accident also marred
the year's record. While a party of children had been
crossing the ice in the harbour to school, a treacherous
rapid had caused it to give way and leave a number of
them in the water. One of my English volunteers, being
a first-class athlete, had by swimming saved five lives,
but two had been lost, and the young fellow himself so
badly chilled that it had taken the hot, body of one of
the fathers of the rescued children, wrapped up in bed
with him in lieu of a hot-water bottle, to restore his
circulation.

The second fall was our hardest period. The bills for
our lumber sold had not been paid in time for us to pur-
chase the absolutely essential stock of food for the winter;
and if we could not get a store of food, we knew that our
men could not go logging. It was food, not cash, which
they needed in the months when their own slender stocknd discussed boiling cocoa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